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“THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
end the Socialism of the Primitive Church Itg-aim, however, 
j3 to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
as a copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.”? 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
[t is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darry Recietous Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
tevenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought io use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effsctive than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Duily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to asdead from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
pose:l and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press ; 


Che Oneidx Communty, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
mens Enameled Traveling-Bags 3 Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groen & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 


Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 


will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostivo volume of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible ovidences. but developing many new und interesting 
Conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to anderstand Bisie Commeunism—its constitué 
tional )ssis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 





BIRLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches: presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of i heir Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
f-oled by J. H. Noves. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


§==" Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Per‘.ctionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
abovs Publications may be sent by mail to allparts 
of tho country. 





The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is thut of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Jonn H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build « much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

--Tue Crrcvtar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world: and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 

going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 

abolishing Death. 

Community “of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togethevin Association, or Complex Fami- 
ies. 

om Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 


‘ted to God. 
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T he Second Coming of Christ. 
No. VI. 

VI. PRACTICAL BEARINGS OF THE PRE- 
CEDING VIEWS. 


A mere theory, however magnificent, 


things unknown, 
ee ne . Bae ko Pee We See, 
misguided navigator, who in sailing from 
the old to the new world, should pass by 
Cape Horn, and continue iis voyage 
toward Asia, thinking America still be- 
fore him, we are fancying 


mistaking them for 
Or rather, like a 


a judgment 
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Le accounted of much value/fiture, that ia past, and approaching a 


unless it is available increase of |; . . 
it is available for the increase of judgment that we know nothing of. It 
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tion ; and it would be unworthy of 4/ the earth, are practically valuable to the 


wise and benevolent man, to broach and navigator, 


so a true interpretation of 
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— ne vere tending to unsettle ponhecies, at least in regard to the great 
the foundations of ancient opinions, un- subject of the day of judgment, is prac- 


less he is persuaded that those doctrines tically valuable to the believer. 


The first 


are not only true, but practically profita- step towards an intelligent view of the 


ble and necessary. 


Under such a persua-|iast and now impending judgment, is a 


sion, the preceding views have been pre-| gorroct knowledge of the first judgment ; 
sented ; and we are prepared to answer! and no man can rightly anticipate the 
those who may be disposed to ask con-| nature of the “dispensation of the full- 


cerning them, What good purpose will] nogs of times,” 


whose mind is embarrassed 


be effected by entertaining and promul- by confounding it with the dispensation 


gating them ? 
1. Faith in the word of God will be 


of the Primitive Church. 


3. A knowledge of our position will 


increased. Many facts might be presen- modify in many respects our views of 


ted, showing that the twenty-fourth chap- duty, and our hopes. 
ter of Matthew, flatly contradicted, per-| one or two examples. 
verted and suppressed as it is, by the] o¢ the Lord’s supper it. is said, 


We will propose 
Of the ordinance 
“As oft 


tradition of the elders, has made many | 9, ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, 
infidels, and greatly embarrassed and ye do show [or preach] the Lord’s death, 


weakened the faith of many believers-| 4:7 46 come.” 


1 Cor. 11: 26. Now since 


Common sense will see and murmur at Christ in his first coming was a su/- 
the contradiction between popular belief} fing victim, but Christ in his Second 
and the plain declarations of Christ, con- Coming was a conquering king, it is evi 
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cerning the time of his Second Coming, | gont that an ordinance commemorating 
in spite of all the ingenuity of commen-| nis humiliation may have been appropri- 
tators ; and such murmurings make way | ate defore his Second Coming, and inap- 


for infidelity. The views we have presen- propriate afterwards. 


If we imagine 


ted, harmonize those plain declarations} Grist has not yet come, we shall judge, 
with the facts of history ; and so convert| and that with Paul’s authority, that the 
common sense from an enemy to an ally! oucharist is still an appropriate, and an 


of faith. 


So far as the Bible is concern- enjoined ordinance. 


But if we believe 


ed, simplicity of interpretation is essen-|that Christ’s humiliation ceased at the 
tial to that simplicity of heart, which i8|qostruction of Jerusalem, that he was 
the “ good ground” for the “ goood seed.” | vindicated and proclaimed King of the 
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artificial and labored explanations. The} that some other ordinance, more expres- 
common belief concerning the Second} ive of victory, would be more appropri- 
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At all events, 


lutely necessary, not only in the twenty-| Paul's injunction of the ordinance can- 
fourth of Matthew, but throughout the} ,54 pe quoted as applicable to us; for 


New Testament. 


Three or four different | the expression “till he come,” limits that 


“Second Comings” must be conjured up, | injunction to a time long ago past ; and if 
without a pretense of authority, to meet} we continue the observance of it,.we must 
and dispose of the inconvenient texts! derive our warrant for the practice simply 
which are constantly occurring in the] form its expediency, not from its author- 


Evangelists and the Epistles ; and even ity. 


Again, “the last enemy to be over- 


then, some passages are found that are] ..16 is death ” and that enemy was to 


utterly unmanageable. 


Now all this!¢ overcome at Christ’s coming. (See 


trouble, with its evil tendencies and con-| 1 Qoy. 15: 26,54.) Christ came “to de- 
sequences, is saved by believing the tes- stroy him that had the power of death;” 
timony of God in its most simple and| 44 pe commenced the war by sacrificing 
obvious sense—keeping both eyes on that |nimself, His followers entered the breach 
testimony, instead of looking that way] 4... him, and. like him laid down their 


with one eye, and toward humar history |jiveg for the future victory. 
sure word of promise was, that within 


and tradition with the other. 


But the 


2. A clear view will be obtained of| that generation, at his Coming, the final 


our true position. 


So long as the first|triumph should be won; and they who 


and second judgments are confounded, | remained alive till that time should not 
and the Second Coming of Christ is re-|die—nay, should not “sleep”—but should 
garded as future, all our calculations con-| put on their immortal nature, by instan- 


cerning things to come, are involved in| taneous change. 
Like the first} the Second Coming of Christ is yet fu- 


inextricable confusion. 
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believe the Second Coming is past, we 
see Jesus a perfect conqueror, with death 
under his feet ; and our faith and hope, 
according to the grace given us, lay hold 
on his perfect victory. This last ex- 
ample may be taken as a specimen of a 
general revolution of mind—producing 
great enlargement of hope—which will 
take place in any one who intelligently 
exchanges the common views of the Sec- 
ond Coming, for those which we have 
presented. The progress of God’s general 
war with Satan. is not to be measured 
by the progress of that war in individuals. 
Victories may have been won, which we 
as individuals have not entered into, A 
spiritual and vigorous believer will look 
for encouragement and strength more to 
the general victories that are already won 
in Christ, than to any particular victo- 
ries that are won in himself. Hence, 
when he finds that the Second Coming of 
Christ, with all its train of promised 
triumphs, instead of being yet far in the 
future, is eighteen hundred years in the 
past, he will lift up his head with joyful 
hope and gird himself for the battle that 
is yet before him as an individual, with 
the exulting faith of one who is fighting 
on the distant wing of an army which 
has already routed ,the enemy at the 
center, 

4. The views we have presented give 
important information of the present state 
of the Primitive Church, and of our rela- 
tion to it. As the church of Jesus Christ 
is and forever will be one, every spiritual 
believer will refer his membership to that 
original church which was built on the 
“foundation of the apostles and proph- 
ets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone”’—making little account of 
the carnal distinction between the 
“church militant,” and the “ church tri- 
umphant,” and altogether disallowing the 
antichristian notion of a plurality of dis- 
cordaat, and yet accepted churches.-— 
“Our citizenship” and our church mem- 
bership “ are in heaven.” Our “ General 
Assembly” holds its sessions on Mount 
Zion. It is therefore highly important 
that we should acquaint ourselves as far 
as possible, with the present condition of 
the “church of the first-born.” If we 
believe that the Second Coming of Christ 
is yet future, we must regard that church 
as yet “sleeping’—yct awaiting the 
trump of the resurrection—yet only ex- 
pectants of their promised thrones. But 
believing the Second Coming past, we 
see that church advanced eighteen hun- 
dred years beyond the resurrection and 
the judgment. A hundred and forty- 
four thousand from the tribes of Israel, 
and an innumerable company out of all 
nations, have lived and reigned with 
Christ, through the “ dark ages” which 
this world has seen since the destruction 
of Jerusalem, without division or apos- 
tacy ; and whether we regard their num- 
bers or their glory, we have no occasion 
to join the mourning of those, who by 
“looking on the outward appearance,” 
are almost ready to confess Christianity 
a failure. Our church—the oldest in 
Christendom—has been neither dead nor 
asleep: and is now neither few nor fee- 
ble. We may illustrate its present con- 


dition, and our relation to it, thus—Sup- 
pose it to be a stream commencing with 
Christ in his first coming, enlarging as 
it runs on its troubled way through 
the apostolic age, and at the Second 


Coming reaching the tranquil level of 
eternity. Still it flows onward, deepen- 
ing and widening as it goes, and at a dis- 
tance of eighteen hundred years, it has 
become a broad and mighty river. Now 
shall we, as tributary streams seeking a 
junction with this river, take a long back- 
ward circuit, and try to enter somewhere 
before the Second Coming, or shall we 
make our way toward it by the shortest 
course, and enter where it is broadest and 
deepest ? We leave the answer to com- 
mon sense, and to the faith of God’s 


elect. 
( To be continued. ) 
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Subjective Qualifications. 

We have frequent letters of inquiry as to our 
terms and cunditions of membership; and to avoid 
answering every private letter, we have several 
times published in the Circular what we con- 
sidered the essential prerequisites of living in an 
Association like ours. But the subject is an open 
one, and as we make new acquaintances from time 
to time, we have constant occasion to repeat in 
one form or another, much of what has already 
been written and published. Onr limited accommo- 
dations for several years past have been one seri- 
ous hindrance in the way of encouraging in new 
acquaintances any immediate expectations of jomn- 
ing us. This hindrance, however, we are now 
taking the preliminary measures to obviate in 
some degree by another year. But independent 
of the question of outward accommodations, there 
always have been other considerations to be 
weighed, and of more vital importance, both to 
ourselves and to applicants for membership.— 
These are the subjective qualifications of applica- 
cants. We would not dampen the hopes of the 
weakest believer by a discouraging word on the 
difficulties of joining us. On the contrary, we 
believe the realization of all faith hopes in this 
direction, will ba worth all it costs, and more.— 
Nevertheless, it is true, that people so much more 
readily conccive of the blessings than of the 
troubles of Communism, as a general thing it has 
been difficult for them to imagine, until they come 
to live amung us, how much is really involved in 
the life of faith, and in the crucifixion of egotism, 
that must necessarily precede vital communion. 
Our society, based as we may say on THE Cross OF 
Curis, is so radically different in its aims and 
purposes from those of ordinary men, or even or- 
dinary religionists, that we find there is plenty of 
need for adding line upon line, and precept upon 
precept, in this matter of persuading people to 
thoroughly count the cost of Community life be- 
fore making practical advances toward us. For 
this reason, we publish in the paragraphs follow- 
ing, so much of a recent letter on the subjective 
qualifications for Community life, as may be of 
general application. 


The step of joining the Community is of a na- 
ture so sacred that it should not be taken with- 
out understanding fully the consequences that such 
anactinvolves. Regarding a connection of this 
kind somewhat in the light of ordinary courtship 
and marriage, only of a more sacred character; 
time is required to form each other’s acquain. 
tunce. The family do not insist upon any definite 
period to be devoted to courtship, but simply 
desires sufficient opportunity to develop the true 
moral and spiritual elements that constitute the 
character of the applicant who asks for a home 
in the heart of the Community. Were our soci- 
ety other than a vital one, joining it would be no 
more nor less than an outward legislative act, the 
creature of human will and human instability. 
But vital society, where all interests. are united 
and consclidated by a religious faith, must be the 
result of divine influences and spiritual attrac- 
tions, operating like chemical affinities and com- 
binations, which are governed by certain. fixed 
laws demanding definite proportions of the ele 
ments united. Again, vital society or Commun- 
ism, may be compared, in its development, to 
the Jaws of growth in nature, which may be ac- 
celerated by the use of means, but the time of its 
maturity must depend upon its own interior power. 





In like manner, the act of joining the Commu- 
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nity must necessarily be the gradua! result of one’s 
growing into unity and fellowship, through sym- 
pathy, with the spiritual life that constitutes the 
center and svul of its organization. 

It cannot therefore be said to any one seeking 
connection with us, however strong may be tho 
appeal to our benevolence, You may join us next 
month or next year; for, as we have attempted 
to explain, the power of adding members to our 
school is inherently lodged in the act of faith 
which is the gift of God, and not conferred by 
man. If one is drawn to us by an inward at- 
traction for the spiritual truths we are disseminat- 
ing—by a desire to lay one’s life and all interests 
on the altar of Communism—such an one may 
virtually join the Community without personal 
connection with its temporal organization. And 
this interior, vital assimilation, may be the work 
of one year or twenty, according to the measure 
of faith received. The parties may correspond, 
and use all available means for helping forward 
the growth of faith and unity—may plant and 
water—but God alone can give the increase of 
true membership. If your conversion tuo the 
faith we practice and preach is sufficiently thor- 
ough to hold you steadfast to the purpose of 
growing into a vital connection with the Commu- 
nity, however great may be the outward trials 
to which such a purpose may subject you, an 
outward conjunction with this body will in due 
time, no doubt, be the result. But, be that as 
it may, we gladly encourage all, who are regard- 
ing our movement favorably, to acquaint them- 
seves thoroughly with the doctrinal foundations 
of Bible Communism. And all who are seeking 
to know Christ as a present and perfect Savior 
from sin in every form, and from death itself, 
are seeking identity with those principles of 
Communism to which we are devoted. 





Spiritual Destitution. 





The following article is from a late No. of the 
New York Evening Post: 


The truth is dawning upon the minds of many 
religious teachers as to the inefficiency of the 
churches in meeting the spiritual wants of society. 
At a session of the Missionary Committee of the 
Sunday School Union, held on the 11th of October, 
some remarkable statements were made in regard 
to the subject. A paper read by a competent 
authority disclosed the fact, that of the 170,000 
children between the ages of five and sixteen, in 
this city, 100,000, at least, were never gathered 
into the Sunday Schools; and that of the 700,000 
adults of our whole population not 200,000 were 
in the habit of attending the service of the sanctu- 
aries. In other words, there are a half million of 
people within the limits of the metropolis who 
never receive any ecclesiastical instruction, and to 
whom the preaching of the gospel is as strange 
as to the inhabitants of New Zealand or Ashantee. 
These are startling allegations, but they are not 
peculiar to this country. The same sad neglect 
of the religious instruction has been remarked ‘n 
Great Britain. Earl Derby, in a speech lately 
made before the Ragged School of Kirkdale, dwelt 
with emphasis upon the spiritual destitution of 
the mechanic and working classes. “ A large pro- 
portion,” he said, “ knew nothing of the truth or 
comforts of religion,” never “ received religious 
or moral training, either from the Established 
Church or the dissenting bodies,” and were in fact 
wholly abandoned to their own vices and devices. 

* * * * * 

It will not be pretended that the ecclesiastical 
provisions in this country are at al! inadequate or 
deficient. The churches already constructed in 
this city are ample enough for the accommodation 
of the inhabitants. There are three hundred 
church edifices in New York, not including those 
of Brooklyn or Williamsburgh, and the many 
rooms and school-houses that are open on Surday 
for religious worship. At an average of fifteen 
hundred persons to a church, it is clear that more 
than three times the number of persons that now 
attend might be comfortably seated. Yet we are 
told by the Sunday School Union Committee, 
that all the pastors of the city cannot reckon up 
two hundred thousand listeners? Many of the 
churches capable of holding a thousand worship- 
ers have never more than four hundred, and 
sometimes less than two hundred. 

What is the reason of this strange spectacle ?— 
Lord Derby replies, the cost of attending church- 
es, in which all the best seats are reserved for the 
rich, and the natural reluctance of the poorer 
classes to make their appearance among the splen- 
didly dressed in their shabby attire. 

But in this country the second motive is scarce- 
ly to be acknowledged. The first motive, howev- 
er, is more powerful ; our churches are expensive; 
only the well-to-do can hire pews; while the seats 
in the galleries, if they are free, which is seldom 
the case, are remoteand inconvenient. A hundred 
dollars a year is about the lowest sum that is 
asked for a pew in an up-town church. In the 
more fishionable churches, two, three and five 
hundred dollars are often asked and paid. No 
poor family, no family in moderate circumstances 
can afford this outlay. Many poor families, and 
many families in moderate circumstances do not 
expend more in rent for the houses in which they 
live than is required for the rent of a single pew 
for two hours a day, one day in seven. There is 


or are. en 


surely something wrong in such an administratioag 
ot “ the House of God.” 

Nevertheless, it may be suggested that other 
than mere pecuniary considerations cause this de- 
sertion of the sanctuaries. We fear that the min- 
istrations there, are not always of a character to 
entice the crowd. We fear that the dull dogmas 
of theology, tradifionary doctrines, remote and 
impractical themes, usurp the place of living reli- 
gion, and a hearty morality. Our preachers are 
not like certain priests of the early middle age, 
who held it of no consequence what they did or 
said, what crimes and debaucheries they perpe- 
trated, so long as they administered the sacra- 
ments, and sprinkled the holy water. On the 
contrary, they are for the most part men of un- 
blemished lives, of finished education, and of rare 
intellectual accomplishments. Their very culture 
is perhaps one reason of their failure. ‘Their ser- 
mons are abstract, intellectual, pulished, addressed 
rather to the understanding than to the heart.— 
What Carlyle imputes to editors, namely, that 
they day after day thresh over the same old straw, 
is‘more applicable to clergymen. The editor finds 
new tupics in the events and incidents of the 
times ; but theclergyman, ignoring these, repeats 
stale homilies and the threadbare common-places 
of doctrine—threadbare even a hundred years 
ago. 

SBy gathering the more wealthy classes into the 
churches, and making themselves dependent for 
comfortable livings upon their opinions, their 
usefulness has been impaired. Their position 
compels them to deal in husks. They are re- 
strained from meeting the great spiritual wants 
of the place and the hour. The grand topics of 
current interest are shoved aside. People find 
in their teachings little guidance for the practical 
duties of life, as it is now and here; and they get 
weary of the dull lecturer. They stay away to 
save themselves the indelicacy of yawning. Or 
else they go away to a Beecher, who is a live man 
as well as preacher, and whose aisles are thronged 
each Sunday as soon as the doors are open; toa 
Spurgeon, who preaches as Whitfield preached, to 
the hearts of men, not their brains merely ; or 
perhaps to the meetings of spiritualists, in the 
hope of finding there some food for their deeper 
spiritual cravings. We are not sure they find it 
there, but the earnestness of the seeking shows 
that they want something which they ought to 
but do not find at the regular fountain heads. 

The above shows truly a lamentable state of 
things. But we have in our minds to suggest asim- 
ple remedy for it, which , if it could be adopted, we 
think would soon revolutionize the feeling of the 
masses that is so averse to church-going, and 
would doubtless also prove an effectual recipe for 
a genuine and continuous revival of religion. Our 
remedy.is at least a harmless one: it is the in- 
troduction into the churches of a course of free 
criticism all round. If ministers and church 
members could consent to have the lifeless weekly 
preaching suspended for awhile, and adopt in its 
stead, as a means for promoting the growth of re- 
ligion and brotherly love among themselves, a 
fashion similar to ours, of free, mutual, sincere 
and truth-loving personal criticism, we imagine 
it would not be long before they would be ina 
condition to attract an audience as easily as Mr. 
Beecher or Mr. Spurgeon. An exercise of such 
freedom in the churches, in a Christian spirit, is 
really what is needed, in order to start a vitality 
among them, sufficient te secure the attention of 
a congregation. We believe a degree of sincerity 
in this direction exists between such pastors as 
Mr. Beecher and Mr. Spurgeon, and their churches. 
And it has always been considered an indispensa- 
ble preliminary to a revival. If the churches then 
desire a continuous revival of religion, (which of 
course would result in filling their houses of wor- 
ship with attentive listeners,) they have only tv 
adopt and continue such means as will produce 
vepentance and brokenness of heart among them- 
selves. This end, the course we recommend will 
be hkely tosecure. Self-examination and mutual 
criticism connect themselves with the very funda- 
mentals of regeneration and salvation. So that 
whether the churches are aiming to secure 2 
chronic state of spiritual religion among them- 
selves, or the repentance and conversion of their 
congregations. our recipe is alike good for either 
or both objects. And we believe the experiment 
is by no means impracticable. It needs only a 
good example of sincerity and moral courage in 
some church, to start it, and it will take care of 
itself. The atmosphere created by such a course 
would breed a contagion of spiritual reform and 
improvement, that could hardly be resisted by 
the outside masses. This, at least, is an vutline of 
our remedy for the spiritual destitution of the 
churches. We shall be ready to offer some fur- 
ther suggestions, and details of the plan, if invi- 
ted.—. 





Errata.—In the 40th No. of the Circular, ar- 
ticle on “ Fourier and the Bible,” 4th column, the 
following errors occur: In tbe 13th line from 
top, read tithe instead of tittle. In the 50th line, 
read implicated instead of implanted. In 7th 





line from bottom it should read—“ Undoubtedly 
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if ye will distribute yourselves so that ye may 
love one another,” &c. In the 10th line from bot- 
tom, the following sentence which should have 
been inserted after “ arail us,” is entirely omit- 
ted: “I grant you fully that the truths imbed- 
ded in every being and thing are not new—that 
they are as old as the Rock of ages—but these 
truths are ever and anon exhibited in new or 
modern language, and with explanations and ad- 
ditions which render them more practically use- 
ful.” We are inclined to think that the manu- 
script containing the foregoing omission was nev- 
er forwarded to us until now, as we are unable to 
find it in the original package. 





2= The acceptable communication from 
‘“H. n. i.” will appear next wetk. 





Church Troubles. 


For several years past there have been dissen- 
sions in the church of the Puritans, of New- 
York city-Dr. Cheever, pastor—originating, appa- 
rently, from the fact that a majority of the church, 
including its pastor, have appealed to Great 
Britain for aid. &c. Latterly the thing has been 
made public by the city press, and has conse- 
quently become a theme of wide-spread remark 
throughout the country. Some months ago Dr, 
Cheever left for England for the purpose of so- 
liciting help, and has not yet returned; and if 
accounts in the papers are to be trusted, we 
judge that he has made himself and his cause 
somewhat unpopular among his English friends. 
Meanwhile, the faction in his church continues. 
On the evening of the 9th inst., the bitterness of 
party strife was so maniiest as to break up the 
meeting, or at least, render its proceedings “ out 
of order.” Dr. Cheever isa rank abolitionist, 
and the majority of the church are in sympathy 
with him; nevertheless, a strong minority are 
against him. This is probably a chief source of 
the discord. As to which side is right, or which 
wrong, we do not pretend to hazard an opinion; 
but probably, as is apt to be the case in such 
quarrels, both parties are wrong; and nothing 
but downright repentance on both sides, such as 
God gives to the sincere heart, can effect a recon- 
ciliation. 





Secession at the South. 


The election of Lincoln and Hamlin to the Pres- 
idency and Vice Presidenéy of the United States 
has inaugurated a most rabid and violent move- 
ment in several of the Southern States in favor 
of an immediate secession from the Union. Ac- 
cording to the political papers of both parties, the 
oligarchs of South Carolina, Georgia and Mississip- 
pi in particular, appear to be wide awake and de- 
termined to “rush the thing through” st all haz- 
ards, before the people have time “ to take the so- 
ber, second thought.” The governors of these 
States, and of some others, we believe, have con- 
vened, or issued proclamations to convene, extra 
sessions of their Legislatures for the purpose of 
considering the alarming conditior of affairs con- 
sequent upon the election of sectional candidates, 
as they term them ; and to devise ways and means 
to bring about secession, and protect themselves, 
in case of an attempt to coérce them into sub- 
mission by the General Government. The Uni- 
ted States District Judge for South Carolina, 
some Postmasters, the State Senators, and one 
Congressman from that State, have resigned, and 
it is thought some from the adjoining States will 
soon follow suit. The Legislature of South Caro- 
lina, it is reported, has appropriated $400,000, 
and that of Georgia $ 1,000,000, for the purchase 
of arms and stures of war, and placing their States 
in a suitable condition of defence. Voluntary 
military organizations are forming in various 
parts of the South, and the ardor for secession 
appears rather on the increase than otherwise. 

Whether this movement, begun with so much 
excitement, will end in smoke, or result in the 
withdrawal of several of the more fanatically 
Pro-Slavery States from the Union, we are una- 
ble at present to foresee. Persunally, we shall be 
satisfied with either result. We have no anxiety 
for the future of the American peop!e, as we have 
sincere faith in the management of the invisible 
government of the Heavens, under whose control 
1s the whole of this movement, as well as the 
other affairs of mankind. We shall watch the 
developments of thefutare in this matter with 
much interest.—a. Ww. C. 





“Southern Items, 

The free colored people of Arkansas have been 
required by law, either to leave the State, or to 
choose masters and go into slavery. The effect of 


this disgraceful law has been to compe! hundreds 
of poor colored persons to remove into Kansas, 
where, owing to the disastrous famine in that 
territory this year, hundreds of these poor peo- 
ple are to-day in a state of entire destitution.—- 
Independent. 


One result of the secession excitement seems to 
be the banishment from the Southern States, (of 
Georgia and South Carolina payticularly,) of nu- 
merous white individuals of respectable standing, 
for no other alleged crime than that of having a 
Northern birth. 

Within the last month also, (says the Phila- 
delphia North American,) “an extensive emi- 
gration of free colored people has set in from 
Charleston to Philadelphia. A recent law of 
South Carolina, compelling the use of a distinct- 
ive badge by all free colored people, has proved 
highly obnoxious to a great many of this class. 
The result is that they have sacrificed their 
property, and forever turned their backs upon 
the South. The number of colored Charlesto- 
nians removed here within a month past, is from 
sixty to eighty-five families; while we under- 
stand that perhaps a still greater number went 
to New York and other places. For the most 
part they are quadroons and mulattoes, bred to 
industrial callings, and first-class people of thetr 
kind. The colored people of the city extended 
to them a liberal hospitality and a hearty wel- 
come.”* 





Foreign Items. 


FROM ENGLAND. 

The noted British Admiral, Sir Charles Napier, 
died on Tuesday, Nov. 6, He was in his 75th 
year. 

Dispatches lately received at London from the 
seat of the China war, state that the English and 
French allies had carried by assault, after a vehe- 
ment resistance, the most important of the Taku 
forts. Two hundred French and two hundred 
English were put hors du combat ; and one thou- 
sand Tartars were killed, among whom was the 
General-in-Chief. The other forts surrendered 
successively the same evening. The capitulation 
gave the allies the whole country'as far as Tien- 
Tsin, and six hundred large brass guns. The em. 
bassadors proceeded to Tien Tsin, where Chinese 
Commissioners attended them to open negotia- 


tions. 
FROM ITALY. 


Capua was attacked by the Sardinian or Garibal- 
dian forces on the first of November, and capitu- 
lated on the following day. The troops left with 
the honors of war, but laid down their arms at 
the Porta di Napoli of Capua. The number of 
prisoners taken at Capua was 11,000. An attack 
on Gaéta was shortly expected. It is denied, 
via Turin, that the Sardinian Admiral had com. 
menced firing on the Royalists near Gaéta and 
then suspended by order of the French Admiral. 

On the 3d of November, the Piedmontese army, 
under the command of Victor Emanuel], attacked 
and dispersed the Bourbon army beyond the river 
Garigliano. Tents, wagons, stores, anda large 
number of prisoners were left in the possession of 
the victors. Emanuel’s forces have since taken 
positions commanding Gaéta, and alarge body of 
the Bourbon troops outside of the fortress of 
Gaéta have signified their willingness to surrender. 

Large quantities of stores and war materiel 
have arrived at Rome for the use of the French 
army. ‘The enrollment of foreigners for the 
papal army has been stopped. Great enthusiasm 
prevails in the Marches and Umbria, in favor of 
annexation. 

Queen Christina of Spain has embarked at 
Marseilles for Civita Vecchia, on her way to 
Rome. 





Matters of Mention. 


..--Prof. Fowler, the well known phrenulo- 
gist of New-York, is now in England. Accord- 
ing to a Manchester paper, the Professor while 
speaking of military men, during a recent lecture, 
drew attention to one portrait, which he said was 
that of a man who came to his office about fifteen 
years ago, with the question, “What can I do 
best 2’? The Professcr asked him what he did, 
and he replied, “I make soap for a living.” He 
then examined his head, and told him that of all 
professions a military career was most suited to 
him, and that if he ever had the opportunity he 
should get the command of an army in the cause 
of right, for there his talents would show them- 
selves to the greatest advantage. He had done 
so; and that man, Garibaldi by name, was now 
writing his name in characters of light on the 





history of Italy. 


....Atthe close of the service in Plymouth 
churh (H. W. Beecher’s) on Sunday evening lasts 
one of the scenes for which this church is famous 
took place. Mr. Beecher announced that Lousia 
Monroe, a siave woman, was present and wished 
to raise $800, which, with $400 already in her 
possession, would free her. He had determined 
not to ask his congregation to contrmbute any 
more money for this purpose, as they had already 
done enough, but he was impelled to make one 
more appeal. A collection was then taken up: 
when $511 was collected, all in small sums. Mr. 
H. W. Sage then announced that he would con- 
tribute the rest, and Mr. Beecher announced to 
the woman that she was free.— The World. 


.---Gerrit Smith has received a written apolo- 
gy and $3,000, in settlement of a suit for libel 
commenced by him abouta year ago, against a 
certain Democratic Vigilant Committee, of N. Y, 
City. The slander consisted in connecting Mr. 
Smith’s name witha ‘Central Association’’ for 
violent purposes, and with the John Brown in- 
yasion at Harper’s Ferry. 

...-Serious apprehensions are felt in St. John's 
N. B., that starvation must ensue during the 
coming winter in several of the outlying districts, 
in consequence of the almost total failure of the 
fishery and the potato crop. The Newfoundland 
Legislature have the subject under consideration. 

...-The Naples correspondent of the London 
Times, mentions ina late letter, as the great 
wonder of the day, “and the fact that inspires 
the greatest hope for the future of Italy,” that 
the Bible and the New Testament were exposed 
for sale in the streets of Naples! The writer 
adds: “They were a marvelous sight for the 
Neapolitans; for I have nv hesitation in saying 
that not one man ina thousand here, has ever 
seen a Bible—vast numbers could not have read 
it had they seen it; and certainly not one wo- 
man in a hundred could have read it, though the 
Kingdom is teeming with priests who assume to 
be the lights of the world!” 

. ‘Significant of the times and of the changes 
that popular intelligence is destined to work in 
Europe, is the fact that the odious passport sys- 
tem is on the wane. Sweden has lately abolished 
it altogether. And partial reforms of the system 
have been made in Russia, to which liberal addi- 
tions are promised. 

..--The Romans havea Caricature in which 
the head of Louis Napoleon is laid open, and all 
Europe is represented as staring at the imperial 
brains with a bewildered expression, denoting 
the inability of the knowing ones to read the 
riddle which is now perplexing conservatists and 
revolutionists. 

...-Madam Grorcr Sanp, now in her six- 
tieth year, has just completed a novel intended 
to be of the same school as “Jane Eyre.” The 
heroine is a governess. 

..--Robert Dale Owen (says the Spiritual 
Clarion) is now at his home in New Harmony, 
Indiana, engaged in preparing a new volume for 
the press. 

...-The population of New-York City, accor- 
ding to the late census, is 821,113; an increase 
of 200,000 since 1855. The population of Phila- 
delphia is 568,034; an increase of 159,272 since 
1855. 

....It is estimated that a full swarm of bees 
should weigh eleven to twelve pounds. All ex. 
cess over that is honey and comb; so that the 
quantity can be ascertaincd by weighing the 
hive, if the weight of that is known, as it always 
should be, and marked upon it when new.—Trib- 
une. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Friday, Nov. 16.—The committee chosen to 
consult with the young men in relation to a win- 
ter school, and make arrangements for the same, 
reported this evening the result of their delibera- 
tions, which met with general acceptance. A 
class of 26 young men are to have ha'f of each 
day (the forenoon) tv devote to systematic 
schooling, with a competent teacher to hear reci- 
tations, &c. Another class of some half dozen of 
the more advanced young men, who depend pretty 
much on individual effort and ambition for an 
education, and who are interested to advance the 
business interests of the Community at the same 
time, propose to take two hours unly of each day 
out of business hours, (from 1 o’clock to 3 P. M.,) 
for study. Still another class, denominated the 
Business Class, and which is principally made 
up of members of the other classes, is to meet 
evenings, and spend an hour or two in the study 





of Book-keeping, and whatever else is deemed es- 


sential to a thorough business education. In the 
absence of a school-house or academy, (which con- 
venience we expect to realize at no very distant day 
in the projected new house,) the family offers the 
school the use of the parlor, trusting that suffi- 
cient civilization has been attained to secure orderly 
behavior, and carefulness of household rights and 
immunity. The Community sustains the school 
at considerable sacrifice in a business point of 
view, at a time like this, when every man and boy 
find steady and profitable employment. But 
education is a vital interest to us which we car- 
not afford to lose sight of or neglect, and our pur- 
pose is not to allow business to usurp the place 
that rightfully belongs to it. 

Saturday Evening, 17.—Criticim of Mr. S.— 
It often happens when a member offers himself as 
a subject for family criticism, that there is but 
very little fault-tinding in store for him, but on 
the contrary, a great many have been treasuring 
up love and good will toward the individual; so 
that, instead of a chilling criticism which he may 
possibly have anticipated, he finds himself placed 
in a warm bath of hearty praise and commenda- 
tion. Such, with little exception, seemed to be 
the fortune of the candidate this evening. The 
little criticism given, was applied to his social 
character. Here, ho was ina struggle with tho 
shackles of egotism and self-consciousness, the 
consequence being, that he is sometimes harrassed 
with irritability, nervousness, and self-depreciation . 
A lack of simplicity was also noticed in his musical 
performances—he was at times tormented with a 
self-consciousness that would put him in ay un- 
pleasant flurry, and detract from his execution.— 
On the other hand, if we could sum up all the 
warm and hearty praise that was given, the bal- 
ance would turn greatly on that side, Ilis spirit 
of public service and whole-hearted devotion to 
the Community cause, is proverbial, and he is a 
noble example of fruitfulness and edification.— 
His musical taste was admired, He has such a 
genuine love of the art that he is neither dainty 
nor aristocratic, but mingles sympathetically with 
the lowest in the scale of attainment, and finds 
delight and pleasure in whatever is going on in 
the sphere of music. He is a zood example of 
the combination of physical and intellectual de- 
velopment; is diligent in business, and has the 
art of making labor attractive; will sing, and 
make merry over what by many would be thought 
irksome and repulsive work. His intellect, is ac- 
tive aud fruitful, and he has a good faculty of ex- 
pressing himself in tho way of writing. He isa 
very companionable and pleasant man to work 
with; is most always cheerful, and is pleasant 
and entertaining in conversation. He has a fac- 
ulty of listening to what othors have to say, ina 
way that meets them, and helps along in the ex- 
pression of their idea, which makes conversation 
with him pleasant and casy. In short, the key- 
stone of his character seemed to be expressed in 
the werds “he is a very brotherly, loving-heart- 
ed man.” 

Tuesday Evening, 20.--The~ usual letter-read- 
ing and newspaper report being finished, the re- 
maining half hour was taken up with edifying 
social conversation, a single remark of which we 
noted down. One referred to the good experience 
he had had lately in waiting upon the Lord, to 
ascertain his will, saying—“ I think it one of the 
best experiences we can have, to get our own will 
quieted down, so that we can give God our atten- 
tion, and in a spirit of quietness seek to know his 
will. It seems to me there is a true svurce of 
unfailing romance in the spirit of faith. David 
says, ‘ Delight thyself in the Lord, and he shall 
give thee the desires of thy heart. Commit thy 
way unto the Lord; trust also in him, and he 
shall bring it to piss.” 

Wednesday, 21.—Another installment of win- 
ter in the shape of fuur inches of pure white 
snow. Whata changea few hours time have 
wrought! Yesterday the carth and landscape 
presented the usual variegated autumn hues, shad_ 
ing off in various colors of green, with a ground- 
work of brown. To-day, dazzling whiteness 
meets the eye everywhere. The weathe. in. this 
section, seems to defy all ordinary caleulation, 
and baffle all the wisdom that our New England- 
ers had stured up and brought here with them, 
It seems to be governed here by none of the fived 
laws that they had been accustomed to observe 
and base thew calculations upon. One of our 
oldest New England members said last evening 
after the snow-storm burst upon us, that if he 
had been in New England and seen such a wes- 
tern sky at sunset as we had here, he should have 
confidently calculated on a clear frosty night. In 
the midst of all this uncertainty of ordinary 
weather calculations, we have taken considerable 
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satisfaction in noting the indications of a bar- 
ometer, which has hung in the house for the last 
year. It has gained much confidence for persis- 
tent truth-telling in the face of contradictory 
signs, and skepticism. There are one ortwo who 
watch its changes, and post up conspicuously a 
memoranda of it. How it tallied with the New 
Englanders’ calculations last night, the writer is 
not able to say. ARRIVALS.— Last niglit, 
at twelve o’clock, Mr. & Mrs. T., and A. N., 
from Wallingford. 








Home Paragraphs. 


ON CARE. 

From my youth, I have found it easy 
to take upon me a large amount of care. 
This, with my ambition and love of ap- 
probation, many times propelled me be- 
yond my strength, thus bringing on dis- 
ease of body and spirit. Last fall I saw 
clearly the time had come for me to give 
up a certain business that I had been 
engaged in for some years, which re- 
quired great care, and which had ab- 
sorbed my life to such an extent as to be 
a hindrance to my spirituality. I gave 
up this particular business ; but my love 
of pleasing led me into other. occupa- 
tions, and soon I was as badly off as be- 
fore; the spirit of undue carefulness 
was still fostered, at the expense of my 
health, both physical and spiritual. As 
winter approached, I found that I could 
labor but very little; and in fact was 
not able to wait on myself for some time, 
in consequence of a lame arm. But 
when advised at this juncture to give 
up some other responsibilities, I utterly 
refused at first, saying that I wanted 
some responsibility. I finally yielded to 
the friendly advice. 

In the spring my health was again 
improved. But after 1 had taken time 
for reflection, I saw clearly that the 
spirit of service which had possessed me, 
was not in reality a public spirit, and 
that God was not pleased with it. I had 
been in bondage to a spirit that would 
please man, rather than God. AndI 
resolved on the spot to let Christ control 
my business henceforth. As I did s0, 
the spirit of peace rested upon me, and 
I felt as free from care as a little child. 
From that time I have thanked God 
again and again for freeing me from 
care; and that I am in circumstances 
that are favorable to overcoming this, 
and all other evils in my character, I 
feel like trusting God to teach me to do 
all that I do by inspiration.—a. w. B. 


TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 

Sitting on the verandah one evening, 
not long ago, just as twilight was casting 
her sombre mantle over the earth, my 
attention was caught by the appearance 
of our butternut tree, standing once more 
as of old, in all its strength and heauty. 
A few years ago, it gave every indication 
of old age and decay, and many a sigh 
of regret was giveh as the tokens of its 
dissolution became more and more ap- 
parent. As alast resort, and with little 
expectation of any very good result, the 

runing-knife was used and the dying 
felenhes severed from the trunk. At 
the same time we dug around the body 
of the tree and filled in plenty of manure. 
The effect was, a restoration to its origi- 
nal beauty and fruitfulness. Thus I 
mused, And is not our life in many re- 
spects like this tree? As persons ad- 
vance in years, like the tree, many indi- 
cations of approaching dissolution mani- 
fest themselves. Here and there dead 
and dying branches are seen: and would 
it not be true wisdom, at once to apply 
the dissecting knife and sever from the 
living, all useless branches of decaying 
carnal nature, and in this way strengthen 
the roots of our life that fasten them- 
selves in God ? The carnal mind is death ; 
it is a great clog to the spirit in its up- 
ward struggles, and it must be thorough- 
ly put off, if we would successfully cope 
with old age and death.—nz. y. J. 
“BE YE THANKFUL.” 
There is much profit every way in giv- 





ing heed to the above exhortation of 
Paul. Thankfulness for past blessings, 
seems to beget in us a consciousness of 
the fact that present blessings attend us. 
It also reconciles us to God, and to what- 
ever circumstances we may be placed in. 
To the thankful spirit every thing is 
bright and hopeful ; it has confidence in 
Christ, and accepts trials as well as bless- 
ings from Him. There are times in our 
experience, when temptations assail us 
and our characters are being tested on 
every point, that we do not at first find 
it so easy to be thankful. But as soon 
as our attention is turned inward, and 
the still small voice within us refers us to 
the blessings we have received in the 
past, then the spirit of thankfulness 
takes possession of our hearts. And we 
find by experience that there is neither 
rest, peace nor contentment, in any other 
spirit. And is it not a beautiful thought 
that God does not send any more afflic- 
tion, or permit us to have any more suf- 
fering than is necessary for our spirit- 
ual good ? We cannot thank God too 
much for what he is continually doing 
tor us. And the spirit that sees his 
goodness in all things, will attract the 
spirit of improvement, and so help us to 
grow up into all that is beautiful.—r. a. s. 





How to Beautify | the House- 
hold. 


The following paragraphs are from R. W. Em- 
erson’s essay on “ Domestic Life.” Whether Mr. 
Emerson's attractive picture of what ought to pre- 
vail, will very soon be realiaed in any considerable 
degree in this country, may be questioned; but 
we believe the feeling is growing that appreciates 
his suggestions. They show, by contrast, a very 
unattractive feature of selfish society; and are 
hints of what will become entirely feasible as 
people progress from a state of selfishness toward 
practical Communism. 

What idea predominates in our houses ?>— 
Thrift first, then convenience and pleasure. 
Take off all the roofs from street to street, and 
we shall seldom find the temple of any higher 
god than Prudence. ‘The progress of domes- 
tic living has been in cleanliness, in ventilation, 
in health, in decorum, in countless means and 
arts of comfort, in the concentration of all the 
utilities of every clime in each house. They 
are arranged for low benefits. The houses of 
the rich are confectioners’ shops where we get 
sweetmeats and wine ; the houses of the poor 
are imitations of these to the extent of their 
ability. With these ends housekeeping is not 
beautiful ; it cheers und raises neither the hus- 
band, the wife nor the child; neither the host 
nor the guest ; it oppresses woman. A house 
kept to the end of prudence, is laborious with- 
out joy; a house kept to the end of Cisplay, is 
impossible to all but a few women, and their 
success is dearly bought. - 

It is a sufficient accusation of our ways of 
living, and certainly ought to open our ear to 
every good minded reformer, that our idea of 
domestic well-being now needs wealth to exe- 
cute it. * * * * * * 

Beyond its primary ends of the conjugal and 
parental relation, the household should cherish 
the beautiful arts, and the sentiment of venera- 
tion. 

1. Whatever brings the dweller into a finer 
life, what educates his eye, bis ear or his hand, 
whatever purifies and eularges him, may well 
find place there. And yet let him not think 
that a property in beautiful objects is necessary 
to his appreciation of them, and seek to turn 
his house into amuseum. Rather let the noble 
practice of the Greeks find place in our soci- 
ety, in whose country, it would seem, every 
statue and painting was public, it being consi- 
dered absurd and profane to pretend a property 
in a work of art, which belouged to whosvever 
could see it. 

A better era may organize in our community 
so just a way of thinking, and the creations of 
the plastic arts may be collected with care in 
galleries by the piety and taste of the people, 
and yielded as freely as the sunlight to all.— 
Meantime, be it remembered, we are artists 
ourselves, and the competitors each one with 
Phidias aud Raphael in the production of what 
is graceful or grand. ‘Che fountain of beauty 
is the heart, and every generous thought illus- 
trates the walls of your chamber. 

Why should we owe our power of attracting 
our friends, to pictures and vases, to cameos 
and architecture? Why should we convert 
ourselves into showmen and appendages to our 
fine houses and our works of art? If by love 


and nobleness we take up into ourselves the! ceiyes the law he ceases to despond. Whilst 
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beauty we admire, we shall spend it again on 
all around us. ° e 

In this connection I have a suggestion to 
offer. As is the house, so is the neighborhood 
and the town. It seems to me that our com- 
munities, or towns of houses, ought to yield 
each other more solid benefit than we bave 
yet learned to draw from them; for ex- 
ample, the providing the single individual with 
the means and apparatus of science and of the 
elegant arts. There are a great many articles 
of the highest value for occasional inspection, 
which few men are able to own, and which re- 
ally few men, or perhaps no man, wishes to 
own ; for instance, a telescope. Every man, 
every child wishes to see the ring of Saturn, 
the belts of Jupiter and Mars, the mountains 
and craters in the moor ; yet how few can buy 
a telescope ; and of these, scarcely one would 
wish the trouble of keeping it in order and 
exhibiting it. The same remark applies to 
electrical and chemical apparatus. There are 
a great many books which every man sometimes 
wishes to consult, which he neither is able nor 
desirous to possess ; such as encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, charts, maps; pictures of birds, 
beasts, shells, trees, flowers, whose names he 
desires to know, but which he only wants for 
occasional reference, and by no means wishes 
to own. 

Especially is this true of works of the fine 
arts, such as pictures, and prints, and sculp- 
tures. ‘There is an ivfluence from these works 
on a prepared mind that is as positive as the 
influence of music—indescribably pleasing and 
refining, and not to be supplied from any other 
source. But who can own such things as pic- 
tures, and engravings, and statues, and casts ? 
They are a very costly kind of property, and 
immediately entail new expenses, as of fra- 
ming, and rooms for their exhibition; and the 
use which any man can make of them is only 
rare, and their value is greatly enhanced by 
the numbers of men who can share the enjoy- 
ment of them. I go to Rome and see on the 
walls of the Vatican the Transfiguration, 
painted by Raphael, reckoned the first picture 
in the world; or in the Sistine Chapel I see 
the grand sibyls and prophets, painted in fresco 
by Michael Angelo—which have every day 
now for three hundred years inflamed the ima- 
gination and exalted the piety of what vast 
multitudes of men of all nations. I wish to 
bring home to my children and my friends co- 
pies of these admirable forms, which I can find 
in the shops of the engravers; but I do not 
wish the vexation of owning them. I wish to 
find in my own town a library and museum 
which is the property of all the town, where I 
can deposit this precious treasure, where I and 
my children can see it from time to time, and 
where it has its proper plac? among hundreds 
of such donations from all the other citizens 
who have also brought thither whatever arti- 
cles they have judged to be in their nature 
rather a public than a private preperty. 

A collection of this kind, the property of 
each neighborhood, of each town, would dignify 
each town ; it would draw the bonds of neigh- 
borhood closer; a town would then be a town 
for an intellectual and humane purpose also, 
and we should love and respect our neighbors 
more. Obviously, it would be very easy for 
every town to discharge this truly municipal 
duty. Every one of us would gladly contri- 
bute his share; and the more gladly, the 
more considerable the institution had become. 


In Europe, where the feudal form of society 
secures the permanence of wealth in certain 
fumilies, those familics in each town buy and 
preserve these things and throw them open 
to the public. That is the reason why our 
own countrymen of taste and education desire 
to go to Kurope—to visit the galleries and li- 
braries that are preserved in a hundred pala- 
ces. But in America, where deniocratic insti- 
tutions regularly divide every estate into small 
partitions again after a few years, it is neces- 
sary that the public should step into the place 
of these permasent proprietors, and a lyceum, 
a public library, a publi¢ gallery, should exist 
in every town and village for the education and 
inspiration of all the individuals. 

2. Certainly, not aloof from this homage to 
beauty, but in strict connection therewith, the 
house will come te be esteemed a sanctuary. 
The language of a ruder age has given to com- 
mon law the maxim that every man’s house is 
his castle: the progress of truth will make 
every house a shrine. Will not man one day 
open his eyes and see how dear he is to the 
soul of nature—how near it is to him? Will 
he not rise above the fogs that blind him, and 
see that law prevails for ever and ever; that 
his private being is a part of it; that its home 
is in his own unsounded heart; that his econ- 
omy, his labor, his good and bad fortune, his 
health and manners, are all a curious and ex- 
act demonstration in miniature of the genius 
Wher he _ per- 





he sees it, every thought and act of his is 
raised, and becomes an act of religion. Does 
the consecration of Sunday confess of the des- 
ecration of the entire week? Does the con- 
secration of the church confess the profanation 
of the house? Let us read the incantation 
backward. Let the man stand on his feet.— 
Let religion cease to be occasional. And the 
pulses of thought that go to the borders of the 
universe, let them proceed from the bosom of 
the household. 

These are the consolations—these are the 
ends to which the household is instituted, and 
the roof-tree stands. If these are sought, and 
in any good degree attained, can the state, can 
commerce, can climate, can the labor of many 
for one, yield anything better, or half as good ? 
Beside these aims, society is weak and the 
state an intrusion. I think that the heroism 
which at this day would make on us the im- 
pression of Epaminondas and Phocion must be 
that of a domestic conqueror. He who shall 
bravely and gracefully subdue this Gorgon of 
Convention and Fashion, and show men how to 
lead a clean, handsome and heroic life amid 
the beggarly elements of our cities and villa- 
ges ; who so shall teach me how to eat my 
meat, and take my repose, deal with men, 
without any shame following, will restore the 
life of man to splendor, and make his own 
name dear to all history. 





Mr. Rarey: 


The great American horse-tamer, who for a 
year or two past, has been astonishing the people 
throughout Europe, was expected to leave Eng- 
land for this country about the middle of the 
present month. He gave his last horse-taming 
exhibition in London, on Saturday, the 28th ulti- 
mo, the following account of which is from the 
London News: 


On Saturday last Mr. Rarey took what he-stated to 
be his final leave of his English friends at the Crys- 
tal Palace. The whole of the immense Handel Or- 
chestra was crammed to the roof, and presented a 
most imposing appearance. The same may be said 
of every portion of the transept that was not railed 
off as an arena, whilst the first, second, and even 
third galleries exhibited each its dense and eager 
rows of human faces. The Russian Ambassador and 
a numerous suite occupied the Queen’s Gallery, and 
there were also scattered amongst the lower crowd 
an exceedingly numerous and conspicuous sprinkling 
of Orientals. Mr. Rarey began with the noted Cruiser 
who is now a model of docility and patience. Like 
Colunel Crockett’s squirrels, he comes down without 
the trouble of firing. He bends his knee for the 
strap, and falls, with ease if not with dignity, the 
moment it becomes his cue todo so. He looked thin 
on Saturday, and his coat was rough, but neither of 
those symptoms is uncommon with horses this season 
of the year. Cruiser, who is now the property of 
Mr. Rarey, goes with him to America, to assist in 
disseminating the new philosophy of horse-taming. 
After him came a chestnut, which was, if possible, 
still more docile ; but here the harmony of the arena 
terminated. When the chestnut had been only 
hobbled, tumbled and otherwise done for, the whole 
transept suddenly became vocal with the unearthly 
screams of the Irish nfare, who was about to receive 
her first initiation into the restraints ofa civilized 
manege. This animal, which was rather a dingy 
gray, was evidently of great power; but as for dis- 
cipline, she might have been a corporal in the Pope’s 
Brigade. She lashed, kicked, bit, and appealed with 
all the traditional eloquence of her country for ‘‘jus- 
tice to Ireland” We certainly never heard so much 
howling from a horse, and did not believe that even 
an Irish one could have managed it; but perhaps 
the fact of this animal being of the softer sex may 
account for her extraordinary excitement and volu- 
bility. 

But it was all of no use. Mr. Rarey wiped his 
forehead, pulled out his strap, and waited his op- 
portunity. The leg was soon up, and the mare soon 
down, but not without the execution of one of her 
national melodies with brilliant variations, which 
brought down thunders of ——. Several times 
during the process of teaching she seemed quite 
ready to eat her preceptor, so that it was quite a 
relief to the audience when she was at last made to 
‘* bite the dust,” a feat which she certainly performed 
with the most demonstrative vindictiveness. Having 
gone through the whole lesson she was at last 
released, when she retired, a model of gravity and 
decorum, and evidently with her mind filled with 
perfectly new ideas on the subjects of kicking, 
screaming, and biting in general. 

A very fierce horse, belonging to Mr. Austin, of 
Sydenham, was subsequently introduced; but his 
Saxon attempts at kicking up a row were mere 
child’s play as compared to the previous demonstra- 
tions of the Maid of Erin. He was very soon sub- 
dued, and allowed a drum to be beaten on his back, 
although not three weeks since, as his proprietor as- 
sured us, he almost destroyed a groom who had at- 
tempted to approach him. This terminated the per- 
formance—all but Mr. Rarey’s farewell, which was 
delivered in a few simple, manly words, full of 
friendly regrets and good feeling. He acknowledged 
the unfailing kindness he had always received from 
the people of England, and the fair hearing which 
had been given to his rather novel theories. He 
hoped he had done some good in the cause of human- 
ity, by pleading as he had done the cause of our best 
friend, the horse, and by ae to the best of his 
humble ability, the means by which its usefulness 
might be preserved without those protracted and 
brutal systems of training which at present caused 
cruel and needless suffering. He (Mr. Rarey) was 
about leaving England, perhaps forever; but he 
should to his last moment retain a grateful recollec- 
tion of the friends he had made and the kindness 
he had received during his rather protracted sojourn 
in the old country. This address was vehemently 
cheered, and its delivery brought the interesting 
farewell performance to a successful termination. 
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